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inflame men's minds with religious controversies while the
country was engaged in a great war and daily expecting
invasion. The Roman Catholic clergy were holding aloof
and it was stated that the petition was not supported by
the signatures of any Irish Roman ecclesiastic.    Lord
Hardwicke had done his best but without success.  The
petitioners were determined to carry out their plan and
their delegates arrived in London in March, headed by
Lord Fingall, who hoped to be a restraining force in a
situation he could not avert.  They at once had an inter-
view with Pitt, who refused to forward their petition and
stated his reasons.  The King, the British public, the vast
majority of the Legislature and all the loyalists of Ireland
considered that the granting of the demand would destroy
the Constitution, and that therefore it was not in the power
of the Government, even if they had the wish, to carry
the matter through. In sympathy himself, he felt that this
action would only injure and retard their cause, for many
opponents who had hitherto remained silent would feel
obliged to voice their objections.  Privately he was also
convinced that the whole affair had been contrived by the
Opposition in order to harass  him.    Disappointed in
Pitt's attitude, the delegates passed on to the Opposition
and it was speedily settled that Charles Fox should present
the petition in the Commons and Lord Grenville in the
Lords.  This was done on the 23rd March and the debate
was fixed to take place after the Easter recess.   Lord
Redesdale felt that it was his duty to wait for both debate
and division.  He thought the Opposition would confine
themselves to declamatory speeches on the subject and
might not risk a division; there was a great deal of uneasi-
ness in Dublin on that head.
But Dublin was not the only place where there was a
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